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I think that thea specific accusations made by Nuncomar
against Hastings originally, were and always remained
unsupported and dependent entirely on Nuncomar's state-
ments which, so far as they were inquired into were con-
tradicted by the persons to whom he referred. I thyak,
however, that Hastings's conduct, when accused, was not
such as in itself to prove his innocence, and was such as to
give his enemies a handle for asserting his consciousness
of guilt. But on the other hand I think that the rash-
ness and violence of the conduct of his enemies was
enough to make even an innocent man stand on his
legal rights, and refuse to say or do anything which he
was not legally compelled to say or do.

I  also think  that  it is  not  true  that  Nuncomar's
accusation put Hastings in such a position that he had to ,
choose between disgrace and ruin on the one hand, and a
judicial murder on the other.

I think that Mohun Persaud was the real substantial
prosecutor of Nuncomar, and that Hastings had nothing
to do with the prosecution, and that there was no sort of
conspiracy or understanding between Hastings and Impey
in relation to Nuncomar, or in relation to his trial or
execution.

I think that Nuncomar's trial was perfectly fair, and
that Impey's conduct in it was not merely just but
even favourable and indulgent to Nuncomar.

With regard to its legality I doubt whether the
statute 2 George II. c. 25 was part of that part of
the criminal law of England which was introduced into;
Calcutta. A rule was long afterwards laid down according
to which it was not, but I am by no means sure that this

1 I refer to IsTuncomar's statements as to the money which he said he
paid himself. The more general accusations I do not notice here.